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REVIEWS 



LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 

We are beginning to realize that there is a new field for the study of 
literature. After years of histories of literature and philosophies of 
style, and "composition" studies and "types" of this and that, we are 
beginning to turn our attention to the considerable body of children's 
literature. And we are beginning to realize that it is as important and 
as dignified, as exacting and as difficult, a subject as any of the older 
and more traditional subjects of investigation and discussion. 

But as yet the subject is so new that the appearance of a new book 
is remarkable enough to justify comment. And Mr. Lowe's book 1 is 
a distinct contribution to the essays and books on the general theme. 
Comparison with the well-known volumes on the subject reveals the 
fact that the new book differs distinctly as to the point of view and 
differs somewhat as to the topics chosen for treatment. That is, Mr. 
Lowe has looked over the field from a new angle and then has chosen 
a particular corner for intensive cultivation. 

Mr. Lowe's point of view is that of a lover of children and of good 
reading who is trying to guide children to good reading. Other books 
on children's literature deal with the general problem from the stand- 
point of the teacher or the maker of a course of study. This book con- 
siders the child, not so much as a pupil in the schoolroom pursuing (the 
irony of that word!) a set course in literature, as a youngster in the home 
with leisure hours to spend in reading. This does not imply, of course, 
that the volume is not useful to teachers; it means merely that the 
point of view of the author is that of one who remembers that the child's 
reading outside of school is significant of one who would help the child 
— and particularly the boy — to save his money to buy the best books in 
the best editions, help him read the books well and love them and care 
for them. The book is all the better for teachers because it gives us a 
picture of the child reader, not pinned to his desk, but curled up in a 
chair by the chimney-corner or "carelessly diffused" under the apple 
tree. 

1 Literature for Children. By Orton Lowe. New York. Macmillan, 1014. Pp. 
viii+298. 
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In addition to giving us a view of children's literature from a new 
vantage ground, Mr. Lowe has constructed a complete guidebook 
through certain previously unmapped regions. His list of poems for 
the eight grades is good, but no better than dozens of collections. In 
his discussion of the educative and cultural values of literature, and of 
the reading of lyric poetry, fairy tales, myths, etc., while he is independent 
and stimulating and straightforward and while he writes — and quotes — 
delightful English, he has nevertheless followed blazed trails. It is in 
the chapters on "Books to Be Owned and Read" and "Editions of 
Standard Books" and in the bibliography that Mr. Lowe has done 
pioneer work — so far as the material is concerned. I know of no guide 
to the best editions of children's literature as explicit, as trustworthy, 
and as complete as these sections of the new book. To those of us who 
cannot afford to buy the most expensive editions and who cannot have 
access to the bookshelves of the publishers or of children's rooms in 
large public libraries, Mr. Lowe's bibliographies are invaluable. 

The book deserves a place in the library of students of children's 

literature. 

Walter Barnes 



BOOK NOTICES 

[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 



"The Childhood and Youth Series." Edited by M. V. O'Shea. Natural 
Education. By Winifred Sacville Stoker. Learning and Doing. 
By Edgar James Swift. The High School Age. By Irving King. 
The Child and His Spelling. By W. A. Cook and M. V. O'Shea. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1914. 233 to 298 pages. $1.00 each net. 
The first volumes of an extensive series planned to cover all phases of present- 
day educational problems. The list of editors includes many well-known names. 
Each volume contains a special introduction by the general editor, an analytical table 
of contents, a selected list of books for reference, and a full index. The numbers 
which have appeared are valuable in giving the general student a good idea of the 
present state of knowledge in each field covered. 

"School Efficiency Series." Edited by Paul H. Hantjs. High School Organ- 
ization. By Frank W. Ballou. High School Courses of Study. By 
Calvin O. Davis. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1914- About 
175 pages. $1.50 each. 
A series based upon the recent survey of the New York schools. The two volumes 

here noticed should be read by all students of high-school problems. 



